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TERMS: . 

The Crrcutar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who can not afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars ; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free: the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 253. Land, 6ooacres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 
WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 

Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 


Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brstz Communism 
or CompLex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per 'y ponsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does not mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
JSamilies, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 








must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. -» 


3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
‘seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
‘Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
‘Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed ; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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NEVER GET READY TO DIE. 





Up, up and give fight to the legions of wrong, 
Give zealots and bigots the lie, 

Who cantingly tell you, with faces so long, 
That all should get ready to die. 


This world is too full of your dying ones now, 
And we need, in this terrible strife, 

Not souls that are fainting and pining, I trow, 
But souls that have vigor and life. 


While one lift at Humanity’s wheels you can give, 
Or one tear you can wipe from the eye, 
Get ready, my brother, 4eep ready to live, 
But never get ready to die. 
—Old Paper. 


BLACK AND BLUE 3OURNALISM. 





[The following article was penned soon after the late war in this 
country. Some of the allusions, therefore, may seem stale and out 
of date, but the conclusion the writer makes, and the idea he has of 
extolling good, is as applicable to-day as it was ten years age:] ; 

UR New-York correspondent says (Aug. 

15), “The morning papers are filled 

with doleful news of Wall-Street defalcations 

and a probable financial panic, railroad dis- 

asters, social infidelity and corruption, and the 

steady westward march of death and the 
cholera.” 

Indeed the world, as seen through the 
papers of late, has had a decidedly speckled 
look, the black spots under the reporters’ sen- 
sation brush quite predominating over the 
white ones. If these gentlemen continue to 
improve in their art of producing Salvator 
Rosa effects by deepening with indigo and 
charcoal every little blue streak or dark shadow 
it will not be hard to imagine ere long that we 
are getting back to the confines of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and the “cities of the plain.” It 
would be scarcely out of keeping with the re- 
cent style of high-seasoned writing if some 
enterprising itemizer should announce in ex- 
panded capitals that the sulphureous shower 
had already begun. 

We think that a cool view will correct some 
of the dismal coloring which is thus given to 
the times. The fact is, that the sudden 
transitions of society from peace to war and 
from war to peace, and the excitements of 


_ new modes of money-making in the oil, mining, 


and shoddy lines of the last few years, have 
developed a ferment which has thrown to the 
surface a certain amount of latent rascality 
and moral worthlessness that manifest them- 
selves in extraordinary crimes. But it is a cu- 
taneous affair, not deep nor lasting. We are 
not going back to Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Wall Street is not the whole country. And we 
think on the whole, that the disease of the 
times is not so much in the country as it is in 
the New-York journalists. The reporters, 
poor fellows, now that the closing of. the war 
has curtailed the scope of their labors, find it 
difficult to bring themselves and the public 
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appetite for exciting news down to the peace 
footing. A sensation must be had ; and lack- 
ing a battle to work up for the purpose, the 
next best thing is a first-class murder. If 
Grant and Lee have subsided into privacy, 
there are Stale and Muggins who had a 
knock-down on the wharf. If no city has 
been evacuated and burnt, there is a runaway 
bank-clerk. If there is no State in rebellion 
to make a noise about, we must fall back on 
the last fashionable elopement, a rape, a rail- 
way accident, or the cholera, and make the 
most of them. 

Now these incidents, like a felon or a ring- 
worm on the finger are bad enough, but they 
need not be exaggerated so as to make one 
think the sore covers the whole body. On the 
other hand a little faith, a little thankfulness 
and ingenuity, will bring out the bright features 
of the times so as to reduce this surface crime 
to a matter of comparatively small account. 
We call for a new school of reporters who 
shall at least offset every dark piece of work 
with a chapter of good news. There is chance 
enough for this, and if we must have the sen- 
sational style, why not try the effect of capitals 
and exclamation points on the world of happi- 
ness and beauty that is all around us, as well 
as on that of crime and horror? Head your col- 
umns, for instance, with such facts as these: 
Returning Peace! Unexampled Emigration! 
Settlement of the country! Improved con- 
dition of the poor! Golden Harvests! Manu- 
facturing Prosperity! Labor-Saving Inven- 
tions! Free Education! Republicanism in 
the Ascendant! Popular Recognition of Di- 
vine Providence! Advancing Unity! Pros- 
pects of a Free Press! Dawn of Communism ! 
Success of Free Criticism! Men, Women and 
Children, Good and Happy! Sin, Sickness 
and Death to flee away! Christ, the Coming 
Man! etc., etc. If we look at what is good and 
beautiful, at the improvement that exists and 
is advancing, what becomes of your little iso- 
lated accidents and immoralities? They are but 
flea-bites. The way to invite good is to believe 
in it and notice it. In spite of dismal journal- 
ism let us be disciples of joy; let us welcome 
the splendid sun-burst that already colors the 
horizon of the future—G. W. Noyes. 

Aug. 21,1865. 


ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS A CAUSE 
OF 
FEVER AND AGUE. 


BY G. E. CRAGIN, M. D. 
HE almost universally accepted opinion in 
regard to the cause of fever and ague and the 
whole class of the so-called malarial fever is, that 
there arises from the soil in certain localities, a 
noxious, specific poison to which is given the name 
mal-arta, or bad air. 
That there are conditions of the atmosphere 
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more or less persistent in certain localities, which 
tend to produce or develop certain fevers, no one 
will deny. But, that there is a specific air or ex- 
halation or any thing in fact coming from the soil 
which can be detected by the most careful analysis 
or microscopical examination, there is not the 
slightest evidence; the existence of the so-called 
malaria or miasm of the fever districts is entirely 
a matter of assumption. Dr. Bronson, of New 
Haven, in an exhaustive article published in the 
“Proceedings of the Connecticut Medical Society,” 
in 1872, on the history of the intermittent fever, 
thus disposes of the evidence in favor of the mala- 
rial theory: 


“The proofs and reasonings offered in defense 
of the current theories of the origin of intermittent 
fevers are not satisfactory. The existence of a 
specific ague-poison, organized or otherwise, issu- 
ing or escaping from drying swamps, ponds and 
drying meadows, is not demonstrated but assumed. 
Appearances often, and facts not infrequently, are 
favorable to those theories—give them a plausible 
character, but the evidence is not of a kind which 
exacting science demands. When it is claimed, as 
in this case, that a “cause is known by its effects,” 
it is only necessary to reply that an unknown cause 
can not be said to be Anown. Effects presuppose 
some cause but not, in the absence of knowledge, 
any particular cause. The question is not whether 
there be a cause, but whether the assumed is a true 
one. In determining this, we can not found an 
argument of any value on resemblance. No 
known gas or emanation from the earth, no recog- 
nized organism, vegetable or animal, is ascertained 
to produce a disease resembling intermittent fever. 
We have frequent instances of poisoning in which 
specific effects are produced by certain organic or 
inorganic principles introduced into the system by 
inhalation, inoculation, or injection. The disorders 
originating in this way are small-pox, whooping- 
cough, measles, mumps; [cholera, typhoid and 
yellow fever are included by many authorities 
within this class of diseases, | the disturbed actions 
caused by the rhus vernix and the rattlesnake, by 
arsenic, mercury, lead, alcohol, etc. But these 
morbid states differ widely from periodic fever. 
In many important particulars they are, as a class, 
in contrast with it. The two being themselves 
generically unlike, their causes must have a similar 
unlikeness. When, then, it is claimed that the 
fever in question is produced by poisoned air or 
malaria, on the ground that certain diseases differ- 
ent in kind are thus produced, the claimant pros 
ceeds without warrant, however plausibly he may 
argue. Much more does he do so when the so- 
called reasoning is extended, and the bare exis- 
tence of intermittent fever is considered proof that 
the traditional and hypothetical marsh-miasm is 
present, even in places where no marsh or other 
accredited source is known, or can be reasonably 
supposed. When it is assumed that bare and 
rocky hills where there is little or no soil, etc., are 
fountains of malaria, assumption becomes pre- 
sumption. 


“The evidence yet adduced is not sufficient to 
prove that there is such a thing as malaria, I mean 
any specific poison, the szze gua non of marsh- 
fever. Certain it is that all attempts to isolate it, 
to clothe it with physical properties, and to give it 
other than an imaginary existence, have broken 
down hopelessly. So far as science informs us, 
the air resting over marshes, etc., is made up of 
the same ingredients as that on the mountains, 
consisting of seventy-eight parts nitrogen, twenty- 
one of oxygen and one of carbonic acid, with a 
variable proportion of watery vapor. It is true its 
lower stratum often holds in temporary suspension 
various impurities, and it may contain the very 
thing alleged. It can not be proved that it does 
not, but till evidence on the positive side is forth- 
coming, doubt may be excused, and even a con- 
trary belief tolerated.” 


The popular notion in regard to the cause of 
intermittent fever may be wrong, as it now seems 
to be, and yet there is a shadow of truth in it, and 
the name ma/-aria is not such a misnomer as 
would appear. The air we breathe may be bad or 
good according to circumstances, and still not con- 
tain any specific poison which can be detected. 
No one will pretend to say that cool pure spring 
water is any thing else than a necessary, healthy part 
of our daily aliment, and yet if this water be taken 





into the system very hot or very cold it may pro- 
duce an exceedingly bad result; not from any in- 
herent quality in the water but from its condition 
relatively to that of our bodies. Just so with the at- 
mosphere. If the system be exposed to perfectly 
pure air at an excessively low or high temperature 
without any provision for maintaining the normal 
temperature, the body will suffer, and if not soon 
relieved will die ; not because of any poison in the 
air, but from its antagonistic condition to that of 
the animal body. Now let us look at the facts in 
the case as regards atmospheric conditions of heat 
and moisture in a well-known fever district. 

The class of fevers of which the common inter- 
mittent or fever and ague may be taken as the type, 
are found to persistently infest certain localities 
where the physical conditions of a high tempera- 
ture are combined with low, marshy, or sandy soil, 
with more or less abundant moisture, It is 
true that these diseases prevail to a greater 
or less degree in almost every part of the tem- 
perate zone, and under almost every variety of 
conditions ; but it is only within the tropics and 
adjoining sections of the temperate zone, north or 
south, that the disease is found in all its malignant 
power and persistency. In the higher latitudes it 
comes and goes and may disappear from any given 
locality never to reappear. Within the true fever dis- 
tricts of the South it never lets go its hold unless 
compelled by some marked physical change in the 
country. In certain African rivers and the Marem- 
ma and Pontine marshes and Campagna around 
Rome, the conditions for producing the most fatal 
form of fever, are always the same during certain 
parts of the year, and always have been. 


Now the most noticeable feature about these 
marshy fever localities is the great difference of the 
temperature between day and night. In many of 
the so-called fever districts the thermometer often 
rises to from 140° to 150° in the sun during the hot- 
test part of the day, and at night falls to 50° and 45°, 
a change of 100°; and upon the desert of Sahara, 
even frosts occur occasionally. During the day the air 
over a marsh or pond of water becomes saturated 
with moisture which falls to the earth in the form 
of a cold dew during the night. It is only during 
the day that we have exhalation of any kind from 
the soil. When the sun sets, this evaporative 
action stops and the moisture held in the air as 
vapor is precipitated as a cold dew. 


Here are the right conditions for producing a 
chill after exposure to the great heat of the day. 
Those who live in marshy districts, or in any lo- 
cality where the nature of the soil is such as to 
allow of great evaporation or exhalation during the 
day, are more subject to these great variations of 
temperature than those who live in dry places. 
Probably every one is more or less familiar with the 
fact that in riding out after dark, the valleys and low 
places—especially those of a wet, marshy nature— 
are full of cold, damp air which strikes a chill 
through the body as if you had suddenly plunged 
into a bath of cold water, which indeed is really 
the case. 

Dr. Inman in a paper to the British Medical 


Fournal says upon this point: “It is well known 
that the Pontine marshes are only dangerous after 


sundown, and only then to any one who can not. 


keep himself warm. Dr. Oldham tested the mala- 
rial theory by sleeping for many months together 
on a bed placed in a swamp barely two feet from 
the ground. There were atrocious stinks, and his 
nostrils suffered accordingly ; but he always wrap- 
ped himself up warmly and never got the fever that 
way. He did get it once before and that was in the 
room of his superior officer and under the following 
circumstances. He had ridden in the heat of an 
Indian day to deliver a report and was perspiring ; 
when he arrived, the room occupied by the colonel 
was cooled with a punkah and the doctor was sud- 
denly chilled and could not leave the house, for he 
was instantly struck down by fever. His book con- 
tains many such cases.” 





In the Ashantee expedition the excessive heat of 
the day followed by an enormous depression of 
temperature at night, taken in connection with the 
severe labor of the men, accounts for the rapid 
prostration at once, of almost entire companies with 
the most severe form of intermittent fever. Had it 
not been for the partial shelter afforded by the forests 
through which they traveled, and which, in a 
measure, checked the evaporation into space and 
consequent excessive cooling of the air at night, 
the British army would have had a sorry time of it 
before they had crossed those marshy jungles of 
Western Africa. In Arabia, horses which sleep in 
the open air become subject to diseases, and all 
valuable animals are sheltered during the night 
from the chilly air. Insome parts of South Ameri- 
ca this condition of things is so well known that to 
“catch a cold” is to “get an ague,” the terms be- 
ing synonymous. And one of the East Indian 
officers remarked to Dr. Oldham, ‘ You doctors 
may talk of marsh poison all you like; but my ex- 
perience has taught me that hot days and cold 
nights are certain to produce fever.” 


We do not think that all the phenomena connect- 
ed with fever and ague can be accounted for and 
explained by these facts concerning atmospheric 
conditions. But we do insist that these conditions 
are of vital importance to those who may be living 
ina “fever district,” or who may be in any way 
interested in checking and curing the disease in any 
locality. Night air Jer se has no more noxious 
qualities than day air, and if the exhalation theory 
be true, not as much, for, as we before observed, 
emanation from the soil or water goes on during 
the day, and stops at night; and at night, comes 
the danger trom exposure. Clearly then, there must 
be something else than a specific exhalation to cause 
an outbreak of fever after a night’s exposure. 
That great and sudden changes of temperature, es- 
pecially if the cold air be damp, will produce fever, 
there is not the shadow of a doubt. With more 
subtile means of analysis than we now possess, the 
malaria theory may be demonstrated. But until 
we do have some positive knowledge on this sub- 
ject, let us accept the fact that exposure to great 
and sudden changes of temperature, especially 
after hard labor in the sun, will almost inevitably 
result in a fever or some other disease of serious 
character. If you would avoid fever and ague, 
keep warm ; wear woolen clothing a// the year 
round; do not hesitate to keep fires burning in your 
houses even in mid summer if the day be chilly and 
damp; and above all, avoid a night chill as you 
would the devil. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Plattsburg, Mo., August 11, 1875. 

DEAR FRIENDS:—Since your love for us has 
provided me with spiritual food in the shape of the 
Berean and Home-Talks,1 have employed every 
spare moment in the study of the first of these 
two books, and it has proven a glorious feast to 
my soul. I can not help wishing that I had known 
all these truths and views from childhood up; they 
would have saved me from many anerror. I am 
compelled for truths’s sake to confess now, though 
once a so-called minister of the gospel, how nar- 
row, short-sighted, ignorant I was, and am to a 
great extent yet, in my perceptions and ideas of 
the true scope of the gospel and the works of 
Christ on earth. I am truly thankful that His 
kind providence has led me into a better path ; that 
He has placed me where I can see His work more 
distinctly and clearly than before ; and thus gather 
strength, courage and hope, that I need not bea 
slave to sin and death any longer. 

The Berean has given me such a good lesson 
(though I have not read yet one-third of it thor- 
oughly), that the terms religion, salvation, atone- 
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ment, assume a higher and more lasting importance, 
and the meaning of these terms are to me more 
clear and definite than ever before. As to Spirit- 
ualism, I must say, that you take the wind completely 
out of the sails of the common Spiritualists ; you 
set your compass and steer directly for the very 
center of all spiritual abodes ; the very heaven of 
heavens, the new Jerusalem. 


When I looked over the article “Our Relations 
to the Primitive Church,” I had a curious sensa- 
tion ; a cold shudder, like that produced by a pene- 
trating wind ran up and down my back and then 
over my whole body. I felt an exaltation, an in- 
terior sense of satisfaction, and gratification, and 
happiness never felt before. I could almost call it 
ecstasy. It far,exceeded the state of happiness 
which I used to experience in the class-meetings 
and revivals, when I was a Methodist. To add to 
the effect, just then the daughter of Judge Phillips, 
who lives opposite my shop, played on her fine 
melodeon or parlor organ the splendid tune “‘ Coro- 
nation,” accompanied by the voice of a friend, 

** All hail the power of Jesus’ name ;”’ 
then they struck up: 


** Jesus shall reign where’er the sun, 
Does his successive journeys run ;”’ 


and other songs of the same kind. These cold, 
vibrating sensations became so strong that I had 
to give way to my feelings. It was a thrilling, 
happyhour. I felt likeshouting aloud. I could have 
given no possible reason for doing so, but the 
desire was strong and involuntary on my part, and 
the impulse from within as if another beside 
myself were urging me on to be happy and joyful. 
Yours in the love of Christ, J. G. P. 





St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 12, 1875. 

Mr. J. H. NovEs:—.Sir :—A short time since, 
on reading Mr. Nordhotf’s History of the Commu- 
nistic Societies in this country, I was astonished 
to learn that there was a society in existence or- 
ganized upon the principle, or at least believing in 
the doctrine that Jesus Christ was able and willing 
to save us from sin and death. This is the Gos- 
pel of man’s salvation. I have been a student of 
the Scriptures for more than fifty years, and for the 
last thirty have been quite separated from every 
religious organization, awaiting patiently and be- 
lieving confidently, that God would reveal the 
same Divine truth to others as fast as they are pre- 
pared to receive it. And now with devout thank- 
fulness I find that not in this country only, but in 
England he is revealing the same gospel to others. 

In the light of this new life, the Church is seen 
to be an enormous mass of tradition and natural 
learning, though of course it is the chief historic 
feature of the ages since the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. We are sensible of a difference not in de- 
gree only, but in kind, when we go from the New 
Testament to the writing of the earliest fathers of 
the Church. I have for many years taught in 
private that the New Testament will eventually 
abolish every church in Christendom, while the 
scientists and all manner of learned infidels are 
striving to accomplish the same end. Truly as 
Christ said in his day, men do not see the signs of 
the times. What can be more significant than the 
destruction of the Pope’s temporal power, never 
to be resumed without involving all Europe in war, 
the strongest powers being his inveterate enemies ? 
Then see the universal dissensions in the Church 
itself. Not only do no two churches think alike, 
bat no two men in any church are at one. Think 
of this state of things in connection with these 
words. “That they all may be one, as thou 
Father art in me and I in Thee, that they may be 
one in us.” 

The fiery ordeal to which the New Testament 
has been subjected of late years, only goes to show 
the impenetrable obscurity of its origin and the 


wonderful nature of its contents, It was provi- 





dential that the translation of the Scriptures into 
the vernacular tongues of Europe took place just so 
soon as those tongues were sufficiently advanced 
to receive it. It was providential, the discovery of 
the Sinaitic codex by Tischendorf, the most an- 
cient and the most perfect manuscript of the 
Scriptures now extant. In this age of Archzologi- 
cal research who knows what will come next? 
They have just unearthed the household accounts 
of a family in Pompeii; perhaps some day a copy 
of Matthew’s original gospel in Hebrew will come 
to light. 

I am truly and sincerely yours in the hope of 
salvation, i &. 6, 





Oberlin, Ohio, Aug. 14, 1875.—The book of 
Home-Talks came yesterday. It received injury by 
the mail-bag being thrown from the omnibus to the 
sidewalk, striking on one corner. We have ironed it 
out the best we can, still it is injured; itis a beautiful 
volume—perfection, or the next door toit. Itsstyle 
tempts one to read. It appears to me I never be- 
fore took such a liking toa book. I have read much 
of it in the CrrcULAR, but still I need it in this 
form. The spirit of the book is heavenly and 
soul inspiring. What a mine of literature the Cir- 
CULARS are. I must have all your books as soon 
as we can spare the means. I trust you will 
grow into a great publishing-house, the first ir the 
land, for I believe you worthy. E. M. L. 


A GLIMPSE AT ATLANTIC CITY, N. F. 
A CITY without a people or a_work-shop, 

seems anomalous—yet I inquired of one who 
ought to know, and was told that there were thirty 
thousand people or thereabouts now present in this 
place, only fifteen hundred of whom resided here 
during the winter; and as to work-shops, the 
city scarcely contains one. The people come 
and go. Some three thousand came on excursion 
trains to-day, and will, in the main, return to-night. 
Others stay for a longer time, some for days and 
weeks together. They come to see and be seen— 
enjoy and be waited on. They are divided into 
two classes—pleasure-seekers with money, and 
their servants ‘seeking after money. All is fashion- 
ed after that pattern. The buildings are either 
hotels, or in some way calculated to entertain and 
serve the visitors and guests of the place. 





Production is not thought of except by the manipu- 
lation of things elsewhere produced in the mutual 
interest of servant and served. The great end and 
sole business of the one is pleasure, and of the 
other to administer to it for pay; and as both par- 
ties work with all their might, it is hard telling 
which has the hardest life. This is the general 
condition of things here. Of course there are 
exceptions ; and conscientious persons resort hither 
for health and necessary relaxation. For old ocean 
is here, too mighty to be bound to any private ser- 
vice—too pure to be corrupted by political intrigues 
or turned to mere selfish use. Her grandeur re- 
bukes human folly and pride, and her refreshing 
breezes are impartially distributed to all. 


But I began with some idea of description. 
Atlantic City occupies a sort of projection, common 
along the New Jersey coast, though not so exten- 
sive as Cape May, yet like it, having a lighthouse 
for the mariner’s benefit. This is accessible to 
strangers from nine o'clock till one, each day, and 
if persons will take the necessary 220 steps, they 
will have a grand prospect of the town, country 
and sea. It is 147 feet high. The city lies along 
the coast, a little distance from the shore—a sand- 
beach intervening between its buildings and the 
tidal sea water. This beach is narrow, extending 
between the ocean and the low marshy lands in the 
rear. The Camden and Atlantic R. R. seems to 
be almost the only means of access, and is con- 





stantly employed bringing “men and means” from 
Philadelphia, a distance of sixty miles. Thus the 
city is built, populated and “kept running,” ap- 
parently as a convenient suburb of that town. 

Liquor and lager are liberally supplied, judging 
from the fighting and drunkenness met with; and 
here we find the inevitable cigar and tobacco. 

One thing may be said in praise of the Govern- 
ment management at the lighthouse. No smoking 
is allowed in its enclosure. One spot in America 
is kept free from the vile and poisonous stuff by 
Government authority. May the time come, and the 
“good time coming ” will bring it, when the half of 
the people of our country shall not be obliged to 
suffer a gross imposition from the other half. When 
all the women (the better half), together with now 
and then a civil, respectable, uncomplaining martyr 
of a man shall not be constrained, as by present 
custom and conditions, to suffer (the just for 
the unjust), the insult of any boy who may 
choose to puff his nauseous breath in their faces. 
If reason ever does prevail, and good manners 
come to be the rule, and human beings learn to 
do as they would be done by, then I know this 
barbarism will disappear. Then will all women 
and all men have the right to breathe a pure 
air, uncontaminated by the voluntary act of his 
fellow, who, in other respects, would scorn an im- 
politeness or an intrusion on another’s rights. This 
is not now the case, however. The use of tobacco 
is sanctified by common practive, not only by teach- 
er and pupil but by priest and people. No place, 
no street where people go, is free from this taint, 
unless one treads Community grounds where each 
respects his neighbors’ rights. 

Yours, M. L. W. 

Atlantic City, Aug. 11, 1875. 


THE REVIVALISTS. 


Moody and Sankey, the now famous revivalists, 
arrived in the steamship Spain to-day (August 14), 
and will spend Sunday in Brooklyn. They have 
had numerous invitations to work in various cities, 
but have wisely decided to rest till the heat of 
summer is over and they are in the best condition 
for their labors. Whatever may be thought of their 
views and methods, there is no question as to their 
sincerity, earnestness and unselfish devotion to what 
they regardagood work. They have madeadeep and 
favorable impression in England by their thorough 
consecration to what they believe the Lord’s 
service. They make a business of it. They manage 
their meetings with something of the skill and 
shrewdness and practical energy of enterprising 
Western merchants, and their success is due very 
largely to their Western tact and directness and 
practicality, which makes their hearers feel that 
they are in earnest and are dealing with veritable 
realities. 

It seems remarkable at first that men without 
culture, who talk in the homely dialect of common 
life, whose exhortations are full of stories picked 
up in the streets and shops and rail-cars, whose 
theology is extemporaneous rather than classical, 
and whose gospel has quite as much Prairie as Pal- 
estine in it, should have made such a wide-spread 
sensation in England and held monster meetings 
in the cities for months, and drawn bishops and 
members of Parliament to their platform, and be- 
sides making thousands of converts, have left a 
permanent memorial of their labors, for which a 
quarter of a million dollars were subscribed at a 
single breakfast. The fact is creditable to them 
and their methods. And it suggests whether our 
costly religious appliances can not be made vastly 
more effective than they are by the application of 
the same qualities they have exemplified. A®sthet- 
ics do not take the place of earnest convictions, 
and costly opera music does not begin to move and 
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satisfy and uplift the masses like the simple strains 
of old-fashioned melody. Common sense is better 
than culture without it, and the man who can speak 
to the million, in language they are familiar with 
and understand, of the great elemental truths of 
life and morality and religion may have a following 
even in our time as great as that of Whitefield or 
Wesley. The miracle is not that Moody succeeds 
so well, but that so few of our ministers adopt his 
tactics. Perhaps his coming will lead to needed 
changes in our whole method of religious teaching 
and influence. If it shall result in a revival of 
honesty and purity and disinterestedness and the 
homely virtues and graces that make life beautiful 
it will prove a memorable event.—Gvraphic. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


HARRIET M. WorDeEN, EpITor. 


The natural tendency of a fretful, weak spirit 
would be to get into a good, safe, cozy Community, 
and live at ease as much as possible. The Lord 
is drilling us to resist the natural temptations of 
Community life. He is drilling us to the mis- 
sionary spirit. This is nothing less than the spirit 
of Christ. What did he do? He left his glory 
with the Father and came into this cold world, and 
went through all manner of suffering to save us. 
So long as that example exists, there can not be 
any such thing as settling down in cozy selfishness. 
The rugged, martyr spirit that is willing to leave 
pleasant circumstances and go wherever it is called 
to do the will of God, we believe is the spirit which 
is going to keép possession of the Church. 











HIS is a word used by J. H. N. the other 

day, while commenting on the case of Hol- 
den, our late dishonest agent. Tweed, the old. 
leader of the New-York “ ring,’’ was such an in- 
carnation of dishonesty’and breach of trust, that 
his name may justly be borrowed to represent 
wickedness of that kind. Speaking of the way the 
Community had been abused by Holden, a man 
whom we had trusted, Mr. Noyes said: 

* The whole country is under the same treatment 
that we are. The honest part of it is being out- 
raged by rascals. There never was such a time 
before, of embezzlement by agents. The Z7rzbune 
is full of such accounts, beginning with Tweed’s 
operations, and following with what has been 
going on every day. It may be a good thing 
that the Community should be brought into con- 
tact with that same element, in a way to arouse us, 
and it may be that God will put it into our hearts 
to help kill this great Goliath. Itis our business 
to fight these evils. 

“ Now here is an epidemic—absolutely an epi- 
demic—going around, of dishonest agents. It 
might properly be called Zweedism. A perfect 
epidemic of 7weedism that is going all through the 
country from Government transactions down 
through all kinds of businesses. I am willing to 
be put in contact with it. We are now where we 
are compelled to fight it and realize what an awful 
wickedness it is. I am glad of it. It puts us in 
sympathy with a vast mass of honesty. Whatever 
honesty there is in the country, is writhing and 
groaning under this evil now, and this affair we are 
engaged in throws us into sympathy with that whole 
mass. We shall help the great rising against it. We 
find in regard to that and in regard to the fever and 
ague that we can not save ourselves by curling up 





and trying to hide ourselves. But we have got to 
fight it, not merely within the Community but out- 
side of it, and meet it with the rest of the world 
and enter into the sufferings of it. I feel willing 
to stand my lot and bear my burden in combating 
this great evil. So let us stand up as good soldiers 
in faith, believing that God will help us to conquer. 

This great epidemic of “ Tweedism,” may be re- 
garded as a sign of the good that is coming. It is 
certainly the harvest of wickedness. In the Bible 
we find an idea brought out that justifies all this. 
There comes a time among nations, when that which 
has been growing for generations and ages, finally 
becomes ripe. ‘“ The measure is full”—“ fill ye up 
the measure for your Father’’—‘“ the time of har- 
vest is come ”—“the grain is ripe and dead.” It 
seems to me that the dishonesty connected with 
money affairs in this country is about ripe. The 
harvest is come—the day of judgment is here. 
Though the epidemic is broad and there are such 
awful manifestations of dishonesty in every corner. 
there is also a detective influence at work that is 
bringing it all to light and judging it. The two in- 
fluences are in a struggle with each other. So I 
should say to the Community, let us settle up any 
little personal accounts and small-hearted feelings 
there may be about this matter of Holden’s em- 
bezzlement, and let us all say we are going to learn 
the lesson, and be God’s soldiers against unright- 
eousness.” 


The death of Rev. C. G. Finney, noticed else- 
where, will doubtless recall many interesting in- 
cidents of his life. He was a famous revivalist 
in his day, and it appears from some passages in 
Mr. Noyes’s “ Religious Experience” that he and 
his wife studied the subject of holiness or the pos- 
sibility of salvation from sin, soon after Mr. Noyes 
publicly professed that doctrine. They did not, 
however, have the courage to commit themselves 
to it. When Mr. Noyes was in New York in 1834, 
he once called on Mrs. Finney, her husband being 
then absent on a voyage for his health. Referring 
to this visit Mr. Noyes wrote : 

“When I made known to Mrs. Finney my pro- 
fession and my object in calling, she entered into 
conversation with me on spiritual subjects with 
considerable interest. I gathered from what she 
said that she and her husband were thinking much 
on the subject of holiness, but were fearful of the 
errors and fanaticisms connected with it. One of 
her remarks was substantially as follows: ‘Mr. 
Finney sometimes tells me that / may be perfect, 
but that it will not answer for 42, as it would ruin 
his influence.’ She asked me to pray with her 
children, which I did. I imagined that her object 
in this was to try my holiness by the New Measure 
test, 7. ¢., to see whether I could pray well. 
Whether I acquitted myself to her satisfaction, I 
never ascertained.” 

Mr. Cragin, Mrs. Bushnell, Miss Otis, and per- 
haps other of our people, besides J. H. N., have 
had more or less acquaintance with Mr. Finney in 
times past. It may be that they will weave their 
reminiscences into a paper for the CIRCULAR. 


MAN’S RESPONSIBILITY. 





N these times, and in this country where we 

seem at present to be enveloped in a cloud of 
legal uncertainties in regard to the guilt and pun- 
ishment of criminals in high position or estate, it 
is very refreshing to hear a bit of real true English 
justice administered without fear or favor. 

The case of Colonel Valentine Baker who has 
just been dismissed from the British army, and 
sentenced to one years’ imprisonment and a fine 
of $2,500 and costs, for an indecent assault upon 
a young lady while traveling in a railway coach, 
is causing quite a sensation in England, both on 





account of the high social and military position of 
the defendant and because ot the firm attitude of 
the Court and jury in holding a man responsi- 
ble for his own misdeeds, regardless of popular 
clamor, and the great personal influence of the 
prisoner. The facts” are briefly these: On the 
17th of June last, Colonel Baker, a veteran of 
fifty years, and Miss Kate Dickinson, aged twenty- 
two, were traveling in the same compartment in 
one of the coaches of the London and South-Wes- 
tern Railway. Taking advantage of the circum- 
stances of their being together alone, and assum- 
ing a liberty totally unwarranted by the freedom 
of Miss Dickinson to engage in conversation, 
Col. Baker kissed the young lady upon the lips 
much against her will, and in spite of all her efforts 
to prevent him. He was soon after arrested and 
has just been tried upon the double charge of an 
attempt to violate, and of an indecent assault. 
Upon the first charge he was promptly acquitted. 
Upon the second, or minor offense he was 
found guilty and sentenced as above. The most 
powerful efforts were made to inspire both 
Judge and jury with pity for the defendant. The 
prisoner’s counsel, Mr. Hawkins, Sergeant Ballan- 
tine, Sir Richard Airey, and*Sir Thomas Steel, 
Lieutenant-General and Commander at Aldershot, 
all spoke of the high reputation of the prisoner ; 
his great services in the Crimea and in India; of 
his excellent character as an officer and a gentle- 
man; of his life-long remorse at the result of a 
moments’ passion, etc. But all to no avail, he had 
grossly abused the confidence reposed in him as an 
officer and a gentleman, and an English Judge and 
jury would not be blinded by mere appeals for 
sympathy. 

Justice Brett in passing sentence said: “The 
jury have honestly and fearlessly and properly ac- 
quitted you of the highest and grossest part of the 
charge, and found you guilty of the minor offense, 
and of that guilt no man can have the slightest 
doubt. It has been said that this young lady 
ought not to have remained in the railway carriage 
so long alone with a man; but that suggests a 
state of society which I assert does not exist in 
any part of England. It seems to suggest that a 
defenseless woman can not travel alone with a 
man without expecting an outrage to be made up- 
on her. That is not true of any part of society, 
from the highest to the lowest in the land. There 
may have been cases in which men have given 
away to vile passions, but it is wrong to say that 
the law will not with outstretched arm avenge such 
outrages. It has been said that it was wrong for 
this young lady to enter into a prolonged conversa- 
tion with the defendant; but I can not agree with 
that. Such a statement suggests a prurient fear, 
which the self-respect of every innocent woman 
never allows her to entertain in her heart for a 
moment. It may be suggested that this abomina- 
ble outrage on this lady has defiled her; but I 
pronounce that she leaves this court as pure, as 
innocent and as undefiled as she ever was in her 
life—nay more ; the courage she has displayed has 
added a glory to her youth, and her innocence 
and her beauty. You, prisoner at the bar, not only 
held the position of a gentleman, but of an officer, 
an officer in high command, and of all people who 
traveled in that train on that day, you were the 
most bound to stand by and defend a defenseless 
woman. And even if she had acted with indiscre- 
tion, you ought, considering besides the difference 
of your ages, TO HAVE PROTECTED HER EVEN 
AGAINST HERSELF.” 

The emphasis on the last few words is our own, 
for it seems to us that that last sentence is the key- 
note of the whole charge and indicates the fact 
that the old plea made so long ago in the garden 
of Eden, and so thoroughly followed ever since by 
mankind, is not accepted by an impartial jury and 
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an upright judge. ‘And the man said; the wo- 
man whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave 
me of the tree, and I did eat.” (Gen. 3: 12.) The 
time is coming and is not far off, when men can no 
longer excuse their sexual misdeeds under the mis- 
erable plea that they were tempted into sin by 
woman. Judge Brett has done a noble deed in be- 
half of Christian manliness in holding men as re- 
sponsible beings in the broadest sense; responsi- 
ble that their own passions shall be held under 
control, and responsible for woman, his weaker 
half, that she be not led into temptation. This is 
good, but to insure it, man must first be responsi- 
ble to God. G. E. C. 

We have received three numbers of the “ Wide 
Awake,” an illustrated magazine for girls and boys, 
issued once a month, and published by Lothrop 
and Co., Boston, Mass. There are many attrac- 
tive features about this little monthly. It is print- 
ed in clear, plain type, and on good paper’; it con- 
tains stories of fiction, and narratives of fact—well 
written, and the language adapted to the class of 
young readers for whom the magazine is designed. 
There are numerous engravings. With these varied 
resources for furnishing pleasure, it bids fair to be 
very popular among the young folks. Price $2.00 
per year, postage paid. 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF CLEANLINESS. 


DEAR CIRCULAR:—While treating a patient for 
fever and ague, he gave me the philosophy of the 
Turkish Bath treatment in a nutshell. Said he, 

“It’s little a man knows what’s a head of him 
in this wourrld ; sure an I niver had such a scrué- 
bing since the day I came into it ; aye, man, it’s a 
caution !” 

One bath completely cured that old man, and it 
was thought to be a wonderful thing, but the won- 
der grew less when considered in the light of the old 
gentleman’s own explanation or exclamation, of it. 
He had never been accustomed to a clean skin. 
The process of cleaning was even more strange to 
him than the effect produced by it. Here is one 
important secret of the Turkish Bath. 

If we consider that more than one-half of all 
that a man takes into his body must either pass off 
through his skin or be turned back upon his system, 
clogging the wheels of life, and that life depends 
as much upon free passages through the skin as 
upon inhaling pure air through the lungs, we see 
the vital importance of keeping the skin, not only 
perfectly clean, but in such a state of healthy action 
that every minute pore shall perform its proper 
function with promptitude and vigor. 


‘The skin is too often regarded as a covering only, 
instead of a complicated piece of machinery scarcely 
second to that of the ear or the eye. Many treat 
it with as little reference to its proper function as 
if it were nothing better than a bag for their bones. 
It is this ignorance that is the cause of a very large 
proportion of the diseases in the world. Our ex- 
perience so far with the fever and ague, leads us to 
the conclusion that it is entirely dependent on the 
state of the skin. How far we shall be able to es- 
tablish this theory, or what way the disease may be 
contracted through the skin, it would be premature 
to decide; but we see glimmerings of light ahead 
on this subject. This much is obvious; that the 
skin is nature’s scavenger, and if she finds the 
channel closed by which to throw off poisonous 
substances in a natural way, there is no other al- 
ternative than to return them on the liver, kidneys, 
or some other vital parts of the body; and the 
owner, whether he knows it or feels it, or not, is 
poisoning by a process that is certain sooner 
or later, to tell upon him and set him wondering as 
to the cause or origin of his disease, 





The fact is that this wonderful piece of machin- 
ery is kept too dirty for practical use. Especially 
is this the case with persons of sedentary habits. 
They may wash and bathe in the ordinary way, as 
much as they please, but they can not by such 
means thoroughly purify the skin; for their skins 
have become so torpid that they have lost that 
healthy action that would tend to keep them clean 
by the natural process of sweating, etc. There is 
this objection also to mere water bathing, that the 
skin absorbs the water, and weak persons are fre- 
quently made weaker by the washing, while others 
only get a temporary benefit from it. 

We must have some way of cleaning this cover- 
ing of our bodies, or we shall surely be sick. Let 
us learn a lesson from our laundry folk. They say 
they can not wash a shirt by one process only; it 
has to be soaked, then soaped, then boiled, then 
rubbed, wrinsed, wrung, etc.; and if any one of 
these processes were omitted, the shirt would not 
be considered clean. 

The Turkish Bath puts a man through a process 
somewhat similar. The hot-room sets him to soak- 
ing; the perspiration and the effort to perspire 
soaks the decayed epidermis and lifts it free, so 
that a little rubbing takes it off in rolls; the rub- 
bing cleans off not only dirt, but effete matter which 
the skin has been too weak to properly dispose of; 
the handling and the slapping stimulates the skin 
so that every pore jumps to its duty ; the brush and 
soap clear away all the rubbish that has been 
loosened up or set free by the previous operations ; 
and the final sprinkling carries all this refuse mat- 
ter away from the body and into the drains, leaving 
it perfectly clean by the only means that we know 
of for thoroughly clean‘ng the human skin. 

If there is one of these elements of thorough 
washing that is more essential than any or all 
others, it is Aeat. Every washer-woman knows 
that soft water and soap and rubbing and rinsing 
are but half effectual without thorough boiling. 
So the only effectual way to cleanse a man is to 
heat him thoroughly inside and out. A. E. 

W. C. August 20, 1875. 


HOME ITEMS. 





ONEIDA. 


AFTER the first report was received of J. H. 
Holden’s defalcation, and it was circulated through 
the house that he had embezzled $15.000 of our 
property, one of our punsters perpetrated the 
following : 

“By the kindness of God, our money is 
with-Holden.” 


THE white grubs are making sad havoc with our 
lawn this summer, eating off the roots of the grass 
so that in spots the turf may be rolled up like 
sheep-skin. From one to two hundred grubs may 
sometimes be taken‘out from a patch three or four feet 
square, by turning up the turf. They make 
nice fish-bait for the boys. 

This insect seems to find the close-mown lawn 
a convenient spot to deposit its eggs. Next 
summer we may expect our shade-trees to suffer 
from the depredations of this pest in the form of 
dor-beetles, the name of the insect, familiar to all. 

The oaks and chestnuts seem most liable to 
attacks from these beetles; sometimes ‘he trees 
are nearly stripped of their foliage. The insect 
exists two summers in the grub state, changing to 
the beetle state the third season. H. T. 


WE find the line of telegraph connecting us with 
the shop and the Villa, very useful many times 
during the day. We have only just begun to 
realize what a convenience it is. For instance, 
every evening at the close of the family meeting 
here, Edson—who is handy with the telegraph 
alphabét—tells the inhabitants of the Villa what 





our meeting has been about. In ten or ffifteen 
minutes the people seated in the Villa parlor are in 
possession of the topics which held our interest a 
few moments before. Wonderful is electricity ! 


Tues. Aug. 17.— The children’s play-house is so 
far completed, that the juveniles have taken 
possession of it to-day. The older boys and girls 
are cleaning up the rubbish left by the carpenters, 
and the younger boys and girls—the whole sixteen 
—are merry and romping and laughing at the echo 
of their own ringing voices as they sound through 
the large, empty room. This will be a fine retreat 
on rainy days, and a relief for the older folks ; for 
it is a fact that forty children imprisoned within- 
doors will make a noise. The new play-house is to 
give them that liberty. 


“Do you know of any one whose face is a sort 
of barometer to you? Suppose that you see her 
look pale, and tired, or sad, in any way, then down 
go your spirits, and you almost wish you had never 
been born. When you see her face lighten up and 
get full of healthy color, you feel glad enough to 
burst out singing or go mad; any how you know 
that every thing is all right; what the weather is, 
what people may say about you, whatever else may 
happen to you, that’s nothing ; all you want to see 
is just that one person’s face look perfectly bright 
and perfectly happy, and then nothing can touch 
you.” —Popular Novel. 

That is a pretty fair description of what we call 
special love; a sort of cross-breed of mental fever 
and ague and insanity. See how well it corres- 
ponds: First the chill. Your sweetheart has an 
attack of indigestion, or headache, or the blues gen- 
erally, and looks pale and stupid. Down goes your 
barometer out of sight and “you wish you had 
never been born!” Presently she smiles again 
and you have the fever; and “‘you feel glad enough 
to burst out singing or go mad.” Then follows 
the sweating and interval when things go along 
telerably smooth for a while, when all of a sudden 
she is glum again and you are ready to order your 
coffin, and so it goes. Isn’t it a sickish mess? 
What can a body do, or what is a body good for 
while in such a state of feverish torment and 
idolatry? Isn’t there some better kind of love? 
We think there is; “Jesus answered and said unto 
him, If a man love me he will keep my words, and 
my Father will love him, and we will come unto 
him, and make our abode with him.” Cc. G. E. 





WE have heard of rain at the north, south, 
east, and west of us, but until within a week or ten 
days, we have had a comparatively dry time. Since 
then, however, we have been copiously supplied in 
this respect. Fora week past, rarely a day has 
slipped by without rain. So often has this hap- 
pened, that one of the children on getting up the 
other morning inquired, “ Will it be dreary again to- 
day?” And apropos of the weather, we will say 
now that August is so far advanced, people are 
wondering where the summer has gone. Some go 
so far as to remark that we have had no summer at 
all, yet, and are expecting September will fulfill 
their ideal of summer weather. 


A FRUITFUL theme for remarks in our evening 
meeting is often begun in this wise: A. will tell 
us that he has missed his pocket-book for a day or 
so, and requests if any one finds such an article, to 
hand itto him. This instantly reminds B. that he 
has missed his rubber boots for a few days. Then 
C. thinks of his missing hat, and D. of some 
article belonging to her which has strayed away. 
When once the subject of strayed property is 
introduced, the string of grievances which follow 
are as numerous as they are ludicrous. 

The other evening when this interesting topic 
was before the house, H. remarked that he and G. 
had misséd an overcoat which belonged to the 
latter—thought it had been absent two months, 
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His sister responded that she had seen such an 
overcoat in G.’s closet within a few days. G. re- 
plied that it must have appeared very recently for 
he had searched his closet many times. Where- 
upon O., the tailor, remarked that when he was at 
New-York a short time ago, G., who was there 
with him, requested him to send his over-coat home 
as he did not need it, and he did so—and no doubt 
it was hanging in his closet all right, at the present 
moment. G. opened his eyes at this, and then 
handsomely admitted that this was so, though he 
had not thought of it since. This afforded a good 
laugh at his expense. And itis only fair to men- 
tion that this is not the first instance where per- 
sons have found their own forgetfulness responsible 
for many anxious steps and considerable annoy- 
ance. 

However, we always have a good laugh when 
these matters are brought into meeting. 


WALLINGFORD. 


IN a late evening meeting, J. H. N. remarked that 
“the day of judgment is like the Turkish Bath. 
People dread it at first, but it feels better as they get 
into a perspiration.” All deceptions will surely come 
to judgment. No matter how subtle they are, the 
Spirit of Truth is more subtle, and will bring all 
things to light. The spirit of selfish love makes 
people deceitful without their knowing it them- 
selves. When persons become dishonest and de- 
ceitful in love, they not only blind those who deal 
with them, but they are blinded themselves. It is 
the worst kind of cheating. * * * The judg- 
ment of facts—the logic of events, is really nothing 
but the judgment of God; and no doubt it is 
coming on all the various systems which exist. 
The Beecher-Tilton case is a specimen of the 
judgment on that subject, which has fallen on the 
great Orthodox system. The Mormons, the 
Spiritualists and the Shakers are all in the judg- 
ment. We also are under trial. I feel a deep 
interest in the issue that is coming, for the ¢ruch’s 
sake and for the world’s sake. 1 hope the people 
of the Community will feel that they stand as 
representatives of a great world’s interest, and will 
act as missionaries and martyrs for the world.” 





EVENING CONVERSATION. 
W. C. Aug. 16, 1875. 

F. H. N.—In such transactions as Revivals, as 
in all the operations of Spiritualism, there are two 
parties concerned: The party in this world and 
the party in the other world. In a certain sense it 
is not for the party in this world to say what the 
phenomena shall be, or what the course of the 
manifestation shall be. That was notably the case 
with the old Revivalists forty years ago. The whole 
movement, beginning with Nettleton, and going on 
through Finney and his followers, was carried on 
by human agents on one side, and by the spirits 
that controlled them on the other ; and the spirits 
concerned in that movement, finally brought it to a 
consummation at New Haven, and that consumma- 
tion was Perfectionism, which was truly repugnant 
to the wishes and expectations of mere human 
agents. In fact, Perfectionism and the Oneida 
Community were the culmination and result of that 
great Revival. There the Revivals stopped, and the 
movement commenced in another sphere or 
different class of persons on this side, and a different 
class of spirits, but contributing and tending to the 
same end—the bringing together of the visible and 
invisible worlds. Spiritualism has been the great 
excitation that has occupied the public mind 
mostly from that time to this. Now there seems 
to be a falling off of interest in Spiritualism, and 
Revivalism is coming up again, beginning almost 
exactly as it did before ; and if we study the thing 
by analogy and reference to its past history, I 
should say that the clergy and the conservative ele- 





ment that would seek to determine the result by 
confining it to what might be called the mere 
worldly interests, is not likely to have final control 
of the movement. The invisible spirits that are 
concerned in it, are likely, as they did before, to 
carry it through to some consummation that will 
be very different from what the clergy hope for or 
expect. In fact, the very existence of Spiritualism 
and all the training it has given a great mass of 
people, is sure to modify the Revivalism that is 
coming. Revivalism will absorb into itself a great 
deal of the philosophy of Spiritualism. It will 
necessarily deal with the whole of those who have 
been trained in Spiritualism, and will have to accept 
their philosophy and make it their own and adopt 
it into their school. I feel just as much at home 
in the Spiritualistic philosophy as I do in the phi- 
losophy of the Revivalists. The two are kept 
apart only by sectarianism, on both sides, for they 
are subtantially one school. 

Set a man to praying as these Revivalists dos 
What is it? What does it mean? It is invocation 
of spirits—that is the term the Spiritualists use. 
A man that prays with any sense of what he is 
about, is talking to spirits in the other world. Set 
a man to walking in the spirit as they call it; what 
is that? Itis accepting a control, and living under 
a spiritual control. That is the language of the 
Spiritualists. If you go into the whole philosophy 
of the Revivalists in regard to conversions and 
being born again, and analyze it scientifically, you 
find that it is simply removing the bad conditions 
and preparing good conditions for intercourse with 
spirits. Something obstructs the intercourse be- 
tween our spirits and the spirits in the other 
world—especially the good spirits there. There 
are great obstructions to the intercourse of the two 
worlds—great lack of proper conditions. The 
Spiritualists complain of it all the time. It is just 
so with our intercourse with God and the heavens. 
Substantially the same thing only in a greater de- 
gree. Conversions, regeneration, and being born 
again, are steps in the training that is necessary 
to prepare a man to have intercourse with the best 
part of the spiritual world; the turning away from 
things visible to things invisible—refining the 
spirit and clearing out sensuality. That is the 
essential condition for intercourse with spiritual 
beings. 


FROM THE SEA-SHORE. 


DEAR EpiTtor:—There is much: interest mani- 
fested by the readers of the Cr1RCULAR hereabouts, 
in all there is published on’ the subject of the Turk- 
ish Bath as a curative tonic for the fever and ague. 
For it must be acknowledged that the dreadful foe 
infests, to a limited extent, the towns on the coast 
as well as more inland localities; and since the 
publication of the testimonials of those who have 
been cured of the ague by the hot-air bath, the wish 
has been expressed that the Wallingford Printing 
Company would open a branch establishment of 
their Turkish Bath at Cozicot or somewhere else 
along the shore. 

The thought has frequently occurred to me this 
summer that in order to render sea-shore bathing 
and breezes still more beneficial and salutary to 
those seeking health and recreation, convenient 
access to a Turkish Bath, should be provided. It 
is all well enough, some one has said, to bathe in 
the briny waters during the hot season, but most 
persons carry in their systems too much of the sa- 
line element already, and for the removal of the 
surplus, nothing can equal the Turkish Bath. 

Our neighbor Mr. B., who has been essentiaily 
benefited by the half-dozen baths given him at W. 
C., a few weeks ago, has had slight attacks since 
from his old enemy the ague, owing, he says, wholly 
to his own imprudence in over work; he thinks 





he would have escaped them entirely had he had 
access to the hot-air baths. He thinks there is no 
humbug nor quackery about a good square sit-down 
in a clean little room with the heat up to 140 or 150° 
for ten or twenty minutes, with the washings, the 
shampooings, the coolings, etc., that follow. It 
brings one face to face with an outward kind of re- 
generation, suggestive at least, of that inward 
cleansing of one’s spirit by the fire of judgment- 
truth so essential to a healthy, peaceful mind. 


For the past three Sundays, Short Beach has 
been favored with religious gatherings—on a small 
scale to be sure—at five P. M., under the shady 
trees in front of Mr. B’s. hotel. Another of these 
comes off to-day. The first meeting was an experi- 
mental one. The speaker belonged to the Baptist 
persuasion. The little assembly evidently repre- 
sented, or nearly so, all persuasions and no persua- 
sions. The clergyman undoubtedly surmised this 
fact and wisely adapted his remarks to the occasion. 
The two sermons we have heard were similar no 
doubt, to average discourses nowadays in Sunday 
pulpits. We could not help thinking while listen- 
ing to these common-place remarks, how strange 
and yet how thrilling would be one’s sensations on 
listening to a rea/ message from one truly inspired 
by God. Seated where we could look out upon the 
sea, we naturally thought of Christ calling fisher- 
men from their nets and boats to become his disci- 
ples that he might make them “fishers of men.” 
Then our mind was carried forward to the day of 
Pentecost and the subsequent labors of those same 
fishermen, with the tent-maker Paul added to their 
number. With what resurrection power were their 
simple words clothed? They spoke as having 
authority to speak. “ Silver and gold have I none,” 
said Peter, “but such as I have give I thee.” “In 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up and 
walk.” 

The cripple obeyed. That was preaching ; that 
was alms-giving by putting a man on his legs that he 
might earn his bread. Truly had those fishermen 
become “fishers of men.” They caught them out 
of the sea of sin, disease anddeath. Those simple 
Galileans were carrying on the health-revival that 
their master had previously begun. The apostles 
were practically physicians, not clergymen. Their 
sermons were miracles, deeds of charity or love. 
Their mission was not to those who were whole, 
but to the sick—those who were oppressed by the 
devil and with bodily infirmities. It is the physi- 
cian who wins the hearts of people. If he cures 
his patients, no matter how, he is in their eyes a 
savior. Hence the popularity of Christ and his 
apostles with the multitude who heard them gladly. 


So it will be again when men believe in and con- 
fess an indwelling Christ, and themselves become 
mediums of his power. 

The number of visitors to the sea-shore thus far 
during this month, is unusually large. The practice 
of renting rooms of permanent residents for a few 
weeks or during the summer, is becoming more and 
more popular. This method gives the visitors the 
freedom to live expensively or economically. The 
Jatter is said to be the prevailing choice. Connecti- 
cut families living within twenty or thirty miles of 
the salt water, keep up the custom of their ances- 
tors quite religiously, of visiting the sea shore from 
one to three times during the season. Once in 
May or June, just after planting ; again in August 
after haying, and the third and last visit in October 
or November. Soft or long and round clams are 
eagerly sought after during the first two visits, and 
oysters and fish are added to the last. Whena 
family can rent a few rooms for a week, they do so 
in preference to camping out. The old and favorite 
camping-grounds are nearly or quite all occupied 
now by private summer residences. Living near 
the sea coast, constant exposure to sea breezes, 
with a moderate amount of exercise, does accom-. 
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plish wonders in many cases, in restoring the over- 
worked and care-worn to vigorous health. 
Cozicot, Aug. 15, 1875. G. C. 





GRYLLUS. 





From the Mercury. 

The papers of the country and the public generally 
appear to be very much in the dark in regard to the 
source of the great grasshopper raid that spread over 
so large a portion of the Northwest last summer and 
fall. Permit one who was there and witnessed the great, 
migration, and who, so far as the results of that raid are 
concerned, was magna pars fui, to relate what he knows 
in regard to it. 

The writer of this was at Wichita, Kansas, on the 
Arkansas river, when the great insect scourge swept 
over the rich and fertile plains of Nebraska, Kansas, 
Indian Territory and Texas, on to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The vanguard of the vast invading army first reached 
Wichita on the morning of the 31st of July, 1874. 
Passing along Douglas Avenue and in front of the real 
estate office of Steele and Levy, my attention was called 
to the fact that the grasshoppers were in the air. On 
looking up into the atmosphere with the eye directed as 
nearly as practicable to the neighborhood of the sun, I 
beheld a wonderful sight. The whole heavens were 
filled with myriads of the flying pests, and had the ap- 
pearance of a snow storm in the region of the upper 
air. It was not, however, until several days later that 
they made their descent upon the fields to begin their 
ravages upon vegetation. 


And right here exists another wrong impression in 
regard to the nature and extent of the damage done by 
the grasshoppers in Kansas. They arrived too late to 
do a great deal of injury in that part of the country. 
In the extreme north, where the crops were later and 
the arrival of these pests was earlier, they did a good 
deal of injury to even the growing wheat crop. But on 
their reaching Kansas, the wheat and oat crops were 
already harvested, and they came too late to harm the 
early planted corn to any serious extent. It was the 
drouth and chinch bugs that did the greatest injury to 
the crops of Kansas and even of other localities. The 
grasshopper only came in to complete the work of de- 
vastion by devouring the late corn and all the corn fod- 
der. But when they once began their work, they did it 
thoroughly. A hundred-acre corn field would hardly 
furnish them a good square meal. The apple, peach 
and walnut trees were stripped of their leaves and the 
young bark, and in many places the osage orange 
hedges were thoroughly pruned by these relentless gour- 
mands. 


The grasshopper, or more strictly speaking the locust, 
that figured so largely in the West last year, appears to 
have been of a different variety from the one that ap- 
peared in Western Iowa in the fall of 1866. 

The grasshopper of 1874 was a small insect, not above 
an inch to an inch and a quarter in length and of a light 
brown colur. But he made up in numbers, voracity and 
liveliness what he lacked in size. 


The papers of the frontier seem to have made some 
unaccountable mistake in regard to the source of this 
insect scourge last year—making it appear that they 
originated in Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona. 
Doubtless these countries had plenty of this class of 
insects, including a good many of home origin. But 
one thing is certain that the vast invading armies of 
this winged scourge, that came sweeping down across 
the plains last year, came from the north. Both the 
newspaper record of the movement, as well as the gen- 
eral direction taken by these vast insect masses that 
came down in successive waves on their way south to- 
ward the Gulf, proves that. The first we hear of them 
is in Dakotah and Eastern Minnesota, where they did 
immense damage to the crops. Then they sweep down 
across the plains from lowa to Wyoming. We hear of 
them successively in Nebraska and Northern Kansas 
and are expecting them some time before they reach the 
southern part of the State. At last, on the 31st of 
July, they reach Wichita, passing a little east of a due 
southern course. 

Iowa escapes this time in consequence of the pre- 
vailing drection of the winds, but the entire plains, 
from the Missouri River to the western border of Ne- 





braska and Kansas, are swept as by the Destroying 
Angel. 

To get an idea of the myriads of the flying pests 
that swarmed over these wide plains, you are to imagine 
a vast stream, four or five hundred miles in width, or 
stretching across nearly the entire plains, of unknown 
depth or rather height, the whole atmosphere alive with 
them as with an immense swarm of bees, and moving 
on continuously to the southward for three or four days 
in succession, and for the greater portion of each day. 
Then the reader can begin to form some idea of the 
immensity, I had almost said the grandeur, of this 
winged scourge. 

At Wichita we had three or four of these successive 
migrations, varying from one to two weeks apart, each 
one apparently as large as its predecessor. The first 
one that made its descent upon the fields did all the 
damage, the others passing over, not deigning to stop 
its flight to look at the devastated fields, seemingly con- 
tent with the reports of the skirmishers and bummers of 
the great army, that there was no longer any forage for 
them there. 

As they pass over the face of the sun they appear to 
extend upward as far as the eye can follow them, and re- 
semble nothing so much as a storm of large snow-flakes 
drifting along through the higher regions of the atmos- 
phere. At times they will take on the appearance of a 
vast cloud streaming across the face of the sun, and 
again they will thin out and become less dense in num- 
bers. They extended about 50 to 100 miles into the 
State of Missouri; and it is the new crop that has been 
hatched from the ova of those passing through there 
last fall, that is doing such great damage to the crops 
there at the present time. 


A letter just received from that part of the country, 
Jackson county, Mo., states that the country through 
there is laid utterly waste ; not a blade of grass is to be 
seen any where; every thing has been eaten except the 
tops of the trees. The country looks as bare as the 
desert. The people are selling their teams to avoid 
starvation, and are very much discouraged and anxious 
to sell and come to California. 


Where the whole of the vast myriads that passed 
over Kansas and Nebraska went to, it is hard to say. 
From the last accounts that reached us in Kansas, the 
great wave was passing on over the Gulf of Mexico, 
sublimely indifferent to the watery grave that awaited 
them, or perchance, pushing on in their long flight to 
the fertile and grassy plains of South America. 


I have another very good reason for supposing that 
these animals came from the North instead of from the 
West. I went East to the State of Vermont in January 
last, and on my return to the West in the latter part of 
March, in passing over the Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada, I chanced to fall into conversation with a Cana- 
dian gentleman, who stated to me that he was one of a 
surveying party made up of representatives of the three 
governments, United States, English and Canadian, to 
effect a joint survey of the boundary line between the 
territory of the U. S. and the Dominion, That some 
time in May, 1874, they crossed astrip or belt of country 
about 200 to 300 miles in width, on this side the Rocky 
Mountains, extending north and south on each side of 
the boundary line, covered with sand and gravel, barren 
of vegetation nearly, and that the surface of it was 
literally alive with the young of the grasshoppers. One 
could not set his foot down in any part without crushing 
fifty or sixty of them, in many places the ground ap- 
peared to be covered to the depth of an inch. Later in 
the season and after they had passed over the west of 
this tract of country, they had occasion to send back 
some instructions to the people living on the Govern- 
ment Ranch, some distance to the East of this belt, in 
regard to the harvesting of the wheat crop upon it. 
Word was returned to them that no instructions were 
needed on that point, as the grasshoppers had already 
done the work of harvesting. 

The grasshopper that came into Iowa in the fall of 
1866, was a much larger and more imposing animal than 
his successor of 1874, and of a darker color. He was 
fully twice as large. He remained there through the 
season and deposited his ova in the ground, which was 
hatched out by the billion the next Spring. They re- 
mained long enough to acquire wings, and one fine 
morning in May, they rose into the air and started to 
the northwest, nearly north. The last heard from them 





they had landed in the State of Ohio, near Lake Erie, 
probably carried thither by some strong west wind. 

Much has been said from time to time in regard to 
their modes and seasons of invasion. There can be 
little doubt that they originate in a dry soil and climate 
and become most numerous in dry seasons, which are 
always most favorable for the hatching of their ova, and 
the evolution of the young grasshoppers. On such 
years they multiply to such an extent that the scanty vege- 
tation of the country, which is their Aaditat, becomes 
wholly insufficient to feed them. A forced emigration 
upon the neighboring fertile regions of the country be- 
yond is the result. And when they migrate, very likely 
the greater part of them leave there. This pretty much 
cleans out the 2édus, or hatching place, for several years. 
Gradually, however they increase again, until some 
other dry season or seasons occur, when they multiply 
again in vast swarms to overrun and lay waste the sur- 
rounding country. 

As to their future, it is difficult to predict. 





FACTS AND TOPICS. 





The mean annual temperature of New York city 
is 51 deg. Fahr., and that of New Orleans 70 deg. 
Fahr., which is an increase of 1 deg. for every forty 
miles of southern approach. 





The number of immigrants in the United States 
for the past four years is stated as 1,499,298, of 
which number 492,501 were from Germany, etc. ; 
321,830 from England, Scotland and Wales, and 
257,222 from Ireland. 





Pine leaves are largely utilized in Europe. They 
are converted into a kind of wadding, which is 
used for upholstering, instead of hair. A kind of 
flannel is also made from this fiber. Vests, flan- 
nels, loose shirts, etc., are made of this material. 





In Cape Colony about 800 miles of railway are 
about to be constructed at a cost of four or five 
millions sterling; and in New Zealand there are 
500 miles of railway in construction, and 360 more 
authorized. India has already 5,872 miles of rail- 
way open, while 1,927 miles remain to be completed. 





The Mormon capital, Salt Lake, Utah, is about 
to build water-works, and has entered into con- 
tract with Dennis Long & Co., of Louisville, Ky., 
for the necessary cast-iron mains and branches. 
The contract calls for 1,300 tons of pipe, amounting 
to about $55,000, and was negotiated by Mr. Long 
whilst in Salt Lake city. 





It is estimated that the Russians consume paper 
at the rate of one pound per head per annum; 
the Spaniards one and a-half pounds; the Italians 
three and a-half; the French seven; the Germans 
eight ; the English eleven and a-half; the Ameri- 
cans seventeen. There are in the world, 3,900 
paper-making establishments, the aggregate annual 
product of which is estimated at 1,809,000,000 
pounds of paper. One-half is used for printing, 
one-sixth for writing, and the remainder for packing. 

—Exchange. 





SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 





A new coloring matter, “ Eosin,” has a color like that 
of rosaniline, but more inclined to garnet red. It is one 
of the few trade names which are correctly composed, 
its name siguifying red of the morning dawn. 
position is C20, H5, Br. 4, Os. 


Its com- 


A NEW SELF-REGISTERING THERMOMETOR. 

A continuous self-registering thermometer on a new 
plan has been invented by a Mr. Cripps. A glass bulb, 
rather more than an inch in diameter, is blown on a tube 
twelve inches long, and having a bore of one-eighth 
inch, The tube is then coiled around the bulb ina 
close spiral, and two needle-pointed pivots are fixed to 
the bulb. When these pivots are placed in proper up- 
right supports, the thermometer swings freely, like a 
delicately balanced wheel, Enough spirit is placed in 
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the thermometer to fill the bulb, and about four inches 
of the tube at sixty deg. F. Mercury is introduced un- 
til four inches of the tube above the spirit, is filled with 
it. The spirit is then heated to 120 deg. F., which 
sends the mercury to within } inch of the extremity, and 
the tube is then closed, containing of course a minute 
quantity of air. The whole apparatus is placed in its 
supports. If the temperature falls and the spirit con- 
tracts, the mercury follows it, and the center of gravity 
is immediately altered. The thermometer accommodates 
itself to the change by a partial revolution upon its 
axis, the direction being opposite to that in which the 
mercury moves. By the simple operation of the two 
forces heat and gravity, a positive mechanical motion 
is produced which is transmitted to a minute endless 
chain placed vertically and carrying a pencil, Facing the 
pencil is a vertical cylinder moved by clockwork and 
revolving once in twenty-four hours. This cylinder 
carries a strip of paper ruled with one hundred lines 
one-twentieth of an inch apart and each representing 
1 dey. F. Across these are twenty-four dark lines for 
the hours and lighter one for the quarters. To prevent 
friction from the movement of the pencil over the paper, 
the former is kept constantly one-tenth of an inch from 
the paper and a small striker taps it every five minutes, 
or oftener, driving its point against the paper. The 
movement of the coiled thermometers, and therefore 
the temperature, is registered by a series of dots. 
—Galaxy. 


THE NEWS. 





The cholera is abating in Syria. 


The British Parliament was prorogued Aug. 12, till 
the 29th of October. 

The Mississippi river has been within one inch of the 
danger line at Memphis. 

Sweden has appropriated $100,000 for the exclusive 
purpose of exhibiting the fish of its waters at the Amer- 
ican Centennial, 

Prince Charles Theodore, great uncle to the King of 
Bavaria, fell from his horse while out riding Aug. 16, 
and was instantly killed. His career has been mainly 
military. 

Drexel, Harjes & Co., of Paris, have redeemed $100,- 
000 of Duncan, Sherman & Co.’s letters of credit held 
by travelers in Europe. Mr. Duncan’s father advanced 
$250,000 of his own money for the purpose of satisfying 
these. 

A dispatch from New Orleans, received at General 
Sheridan’s head-quarters in Chicago, Aug. 13, says: 
“ All the yellow fever patients at Barrancas are recover- 
ing. The fever is very bad at Pascagoula. One case 
in this city died yesterday. No new cases are re- 
ported.” 

Col. Baker who has just been tried in London for an 
indecent assault on a young lady in a railway coach, 
has been sentenced to twelve month’s imprisonment 
without hard labor, and a fine of £500. Comments 
on the case and on the Judge’s charge wil! be found in 
another column, 

Edwin Booth was thrown from his carriage near his 
residence at Cos Cob, Ct., Aug. 16th, and seriously 
injured. He struck against a telegraph pole and one of 
the bones of his arm and one of his ribs were broken. 
It is thought he will recover in a few weeks. 

The schedule of debts and inventory of assets of 
Duncan Sherman & Co. has been published, Their 
liabilities are set down at $4, 810,138.09; their assets 
being nominally $2,110,368.04. Among the list of 
creditors are the names of many women and men of 
comparatively small means, who had entrusted the most 
of their property to the bankrupt firm. 

By a provision of the Judicature Act of 1873, the 
English High Court of Chancery held its last sitting a 
few days ago, and has now ceased to exist as an inde- 
pendent court. This court was established in England 
on substantially the same basis soon after the conquest 
by the Normans, It has long been proverbial for its 
delays and expensiveness. 

It is pretty well settled that the Black Hills region is 
very rich in mines of gold and silver. The country be- 
Jongs to the Indians, and the miners have been expelled 
by the Government officers. The Indians are becoming 
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aware of the value of their possessions, and assert their 
rights. 

The body of Mr. Grimwood, who ascended from Chi- 
cago in a balloon with Donaldson in July, has been 
found on the beach of Lake Michigan, twelve miles 
north of Montague. The body was fully identified by the 


clothing, watch, letter-book and other papers of the un-° 


fortunate reporter. In his note-book were the introduc- 
tory paragraphs giving an account of the ascent. 

The running horse Brigand has lately won two races 
on the stimulus of a pint of whiskey. The sporting men 
have discovered that some horses possessing great speed 
will not run without the aid of a stimulant to give them 
artificial courage. 


Charles G. Finney, D. D., ex-President of Oberlin 
College, died at Oberlin, Ohio, of heart disease, August 
16. Mr. Finney’s chief distinction was gained by his 
labors as an evangelist years ago. He was born in 
Warren, Conn., Aug. 29, 1792, thus being eighty-three 
years old at the time of his death. He studied law in 
Jefferson County, N. Y., but felt himself called rather to 
preaching than to law. He began his remarkable career 
as an Evangelist in 1824, and met every-where with no- 
table success. He was the Moody of his day, and great 
revivals followed his efforts. He became a Professor at 
Oberlin in 1835, and was also Pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church there. In 1848 he went to England, 
and on his return in 1852, he accepted the Presidency of 
Oberlin College, which position he held till 1866. 


During the month of July an epidemic of cholera in- 
fantum produced a very excessive mortality among the 
infants of New Haven, Conn. Dr. Lindsley, the Health 
Officer, does not believe that either the hot weather, 
teething, or filth alone was the cause. The general 
cause is bad and indigestible food. The stomachs of 
these delicate children are very tender and will not bear 
bad food. Forty children out of forty-eight who have 
died were artificially fed. Dr. Whittemore said that 
two-fifths of the children who died of cholera infantum 
were brought up on the bottle. He had not seen a 
case of it where “artificial” food had not been used 
Dr. Lindsley said that the average age of the deaths 
was seven months and twenty-one days, and that there 
were only six over a year old. This average was very 
much below the usual one, and just at the age at 
which the children most need their mother’s milk. 


The Pall Mall Gazette of July 30 says: The inter- 
national Telegraph Conference closed its labors at St. 
Petersburg on the 19th, after a session, broken by short 
intermissions, of nearly seven weeks, The convention 
agreed on, which supersedes all the special international 
arrangements that preceded it between any two or more 
of the signing powers, is to last for three years certain, 
being then subject to revision by a fresh conference. 
The tariff is to be introduced through and beyond 
Europe so soon as the necessary lines are made availa- 
ble, a dispatch from any part of Europe being transmit- 
ted to America after the 1st of January next at the same 
fixed rate of twelve shillings for five words, and to India 
at five shillings a word, if the correspondents we follow 
are correct. Words are to be limited to ten letters in 
messages beyond Europe, and fifteen within it, and the 
system of registered fixed addresses is to be available 
for all European correspondence under a yearly payment 
for the privilege. There are certain changes from which 
England, Austria, and Switzerland withhold their con- 
sent, as interfering with existing arrangements; and 
among these is the practice, adopted from the Belgians, 
of urgent telegrams taking precedence on paying three- 
foid for the privilege, and that of damages to the 
amount of fifty francs for the non-delivery of a regis- 
tered telegram. The existing international rates in 
Europe are generally maintained. A general opinion 
was expressed that internatiunal rates are now as low 
as they can well be carried, and that at the next confer- 


ence, to be held in London, it may be found necessary 
to raise them. 


An old farmer residing near Hamburg the other 
day hired several boys to pick potato bugs off his 
stalks. They were to have five cents for every 
hundred bugs they caught. Shortly after entering 
upon their work the first day, the boys appeared 
with a good “haul,” having each captured over 400. 
He paid them off and immediately discharged them 
saying: “I didn’t think there were so many of the 
pesky things about—they cost more to pick than 
the potatoes are worth.” —Reading (Penn.) Times. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the. Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tinand glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 





STEEL TRAPS. 
Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 


are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y, 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONEIDA C1rcuLar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. 
phia. 


By Fohn Hum- 
J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 

The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 so. 

Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. ° 

Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,” Spiritual 


Wives,’”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 
Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy ~ 


and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”* ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,”’ ‘“* Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ‘‘ Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per vclume. 


Messrs. Trupner & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,” the *‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,”’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,” for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the OneIpA CrrcuLar. : 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 





CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 





Grown by the Oneida Community. 


Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address [W. G. X.] 


Oneida Community, Oneida, N’ Y. 
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